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WAY & WILLIAMS ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS: i 


A MOUNTAIN WOMAN. By Ena W. 
PrATTIE. With cover design by Mr. 
Bruce Rogers. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.25. 

The author of ‘‘A Mountain Woman’’ 
is an editorial writer on the Omaha 
World-Herald, and is widely known in 
the Middle West as a writer of a num- 
ber of tales of Western life that are 


characterized by much finish and 

charm. 

THE LAMP OF GOLD. By FLORENCE 
L. SNOW. 


Printed at the DeVinne Press, on 
French hand-made paper. With title- 
page and cover designs by Mr. Kd- 
mund H. Garrett. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 


PURCELL ODE AND OTHER POETS. 
By Rosert BriveEs. 16mo, daintily 
bound. $1.25 net. 

Two hundred. copies printed on Van 

Gelder hand-made paper for sale in Amer- 

ica, 


ECCE PUELLA. By W1!LLIAM SHARP. 

Octavo, cloth $1.25. | 

‘To the woman of thirty.’”’ 

In this book Mr. Sharp seeks to make 
his prose the ‘‘medium of expression for 
color, emotion, fancy, that has generally 
taken form in poetry’’—whether success- 
ful or not depends on the individual 
point of view. iis 


THE WERE-WOLF. By CLEMENCE 
HousMAN. With title-page, cover de- 
sign and illustrations by Laurence 
Housman. Square 16mo, $1.25. 

Miss Housman has caught the spirit 
of mystery which broods in the long 
winter night over the Scandinavian 


snows. Mr. Housman’sclever designs 

Show the same grasp of Scandinavian 

feeling. 

THE Woop OF THE BRAMBLES. 
By FRANK MATHEW. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
This new Irish novel is a story of the 

uprising in 1798, a most tragie period of 

Irish history, with &l its exciting inci- 

dents of rapine and dutroge and deeds 

of daring and self-sacrifice depicted in 
lurid colors. 

THE BATTLE OF DORKING. The 
German Conquest of England. Rem- 
iniscences of a volunteer, describing 
the arrival of the German Armada, 
the destruction of the British fleet, 
the decisive battle of Dorking, the 
capture of London, the downfall of 
the British Empire. Octavo, paper, 
20 cents; cloth 50 cents. 

HAND AND SOUL. By Dante Ga- 
BRIEL RosETti.. Reprinted from 7he 
Germ by Mr. WiLuiAM Morris, at 
the Kelmscott Press, in the ‘‘Golden’’ 
Type, with a specially designed title- 
page and border, and in special bind- 
ing. 16mo. 525 paper copies printed, 
and 21 on vellum. 3800 paper copies for 
America, of which a few remain, for 
sale at $3.50. 

Vellum copies all sold. | 

AN ODD SITUATION. By SraniEy 
WATERLOO. With introduction § by 
Sir Walter Besant. Octavo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

FROM CAIRO TO THE SOUDAN 
FRONTIER. By H. D. Tram. Cloth 
$1.50. 

THE SONNET IN ENGLAND. By 
JAMES ASHCROFT NOBLE. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. 

THE COLOR OF LIFE. 
MEYNELL. $1.25. 


By ALICE 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


the publishers. 


WAY & WILLIAMS, Publishers, Chicago. 


The Faith That Makes Faithful. 


By W. C. GANNETT and IENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


—— 


Flexible Morocco; full gilt; presentation copies, 
with or without Marriage Certificate; in box, $2.00 


White and Gilt; in box........ 


laser a ape 1.50 


Ul 282 oo - eee SPIER ETSI ER AOR a ame Team 1.00 


Special clearing sale of present edition of paper 


copies. 


In order to make way for a new 50 cent paper 


edition, orders will be filled for the copies on hand at 


20 cents each, or ten copies for $1.50. All orders 


to be sent to 


Unity Publishing Company, 


1651 Monadnock Building, CHICAGO. 


—— 
ee 


Tower Hill Summer Encampment. 


Forty miles west of Madison, three miles 
from Spring Green, a station on the Prairie 
du Chien division of the C., M. & St. P. Ry.. 
is situated this summer camp on the banks 
of the Wisconsin River, with bluff, river 
and prairie scenery. 

THE SIXTH SEASON WILL OPEN JULY First 
AND CLOSE SEPTEMBER FIFTEENTH. 

The improvements consist of six private 
cottages, three lLong-houses’ containing 
eleven sections, each section furnished wit}, 
double bed and the necessary equipment. 
wire screens, etc.; a pavilion with piano 
for meetings, dancing, ‘ete.; stables for 
horses; waterworks, supplying the purest 
of water to different parts of the Hill. 
drawn from the St. Peter’s sandstone; a 
common dining hall, ice house, ete. In the 
early part of August the 

SEVENTH SUMMER SCHOOL AND INSTITUTE 
will be held. Clergymen, teachers, students 
and those interested in progressive studies 
of educational, spiritual and _ ethics! 
problems invited. This year Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones will conduct a ‘‘School of English 
Literature,’ beginning August 9. Send for 
special circular. 

TERMS. 

Board at dining hall, $3.50 per week; rent 
for section of Long-house, available for 
two, $3 per week; ice and water tax for 
cottages for the season, $10. Board and 
care of horse $3 per week, $10 per month. 
Shares in the Tower Hill Pleasure Com- 
pany, entitling. the holder to a building 
site, $25; tenting privileges, with or with- 
out tents, can be specially arranged for. 
Transportation between station and the 
grounds, 25 cents; trunks 25 cents. 

SPRING GREEN is on the resort list of the 
C., M. & St. P. R. R.; round trip tickets 
sold after the fifteenth of May from Chicago 
and return for $8. Sa 

lor further particulars apply to either 
of the following officers 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES, president, Spring 
Green, Wis. Mrs. R. H.° KELLY, 9 Aldine 
Square, Chicago. 

Concerning board and section in Long- 
house apply to Mrs. M. H. Lackersteen, 
Tower Hill, Spring Green, Wis. 


To Rent.—For the season at Tower Hill, 
a cottage comfortably furnished; screens, 
water at door, etc. Apply to 

Mrs. R. H. Kelly, as above. 


THE BIBLE. 


Its origin, growth and character and its place 
among the sacred books of the world, together 
with a list of books for study and reference, with 
critical comments. By JABEZ THOMAS SUN- 
EE AN ie ia ok is ck ei ee 


ONE UPWARD LOOK EACH DAY. 


Poems of Faith and Hope. Selected by J. T. 
SUNDERLAND. 

A Boston Minister writes:—‘‘ Your ‘Upward 
Look’ book is beautiful. Weare buying it oo the 
dozen, and giving it where it will do good.”’ 

Price, morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 50 cents 
each; Heavy embossed paper, 30 cents each. 


E. P. POWELL’S 
BOOKS. 


Our Heredity from God. Consisting of 
Lectures on Evolution. By E. P. 


POWELL. | 


“This book [now in its fourth eg is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that 
revelation of Eternal Life and Truth which is 
steadily unfolded to us by Science.”’ Cloth. .$1.75 


Liberty and Life. Discourses by E. I’. 


Price Reduced from 50c., 


Sent postpard on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, ~ CHICAUVO. 
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b ds unite ina larger fellowship 
and co-operation, such exist- 
ing societies and liberal elements 
as are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undogmatic 
religion; to foster and encourage 
the organization of non-sectarian 
churches and kindred societies 
on the basis of absolute mental 
liberty; to secure a closer and 
more helpful association of all 

these in the thought and work of the world under the great 

law and life of love; to develop the church of humanity, 
democratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at 
the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all 


forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and ex- } 


periences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light 
and the higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal ‘Religious Socteties. 


Editorial. 


Let us be content, in work, 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because it’s little. I will employ 
Seven men, they say, to make a perfect pin: 
Who makes the head content to miss the point, 
Who makes the point, agreed to leave the join: 
And if a man should cry, I want a pin, 
And I must make it straightway, head and point, 
His wisdom 1s not worth the pin he wants. 
Seven men to a pin,—and not a man too much! 
Seven generations haply, to this world, 
To right it visibly a finger’s breadth, 
And mend its rents a little. 


—_—_<_—— 


—E. B. BROWNING, 


———_ 

Our readers will be glad to be greeted this week 
by the smiling portrait of Caroline J. Bartlett on our 
cover, and also to find her wise word onan important 
subject in our sermon department. We will not say 
that Miss Bartlett, as pastor of the People’s Church 
of Kalamazoo, is occupied with the most interesting 
and significant work of any woman minister in Amer- 
ica, but we say without hesitation “of any minister” 
in America, leaving off the not always considerate 
sex adjective. She has gone farther than anyone we 
know of in establishing an absolutely free, non-denom- 
inational, undogmatic, neighborhood, seven-day work- 
ing church. She has a-church which not only com- 
pelled the cordial compliment of Robert Ingersoll, 
when he said that if he lived in Kalamazoo he would 
join it, but she has compelled recognition and respect 
on the other side of the line, so that so-called “ortho- 
dox believers” and workers love her and her church 
and respect the work they are doing. And she has 
done all this in a town, of less than 25,000 people thus 


furnishing an illustration, not only of what hundreds 


wee 
of small towns need, but what small towns might have, 


if there was only the combination of will and ability. 
Miss Bartlett ‘has ‘furnished another object-lesson. 
She has shown the logical, spiritual, and normal evo- 


lution of a “Unitarian Church.” She has taken a 


little somnolent and somewhat sectarian church 
which for more than a quarter of a century dwelt, both 
literally and figuratively, “around the corner,” and 
put its belief in free thought and character in reli- 
gion to work in a worthy building, and in a conspicu- 


ous place; made of it a workshop of the spirit, a 


church of the humanities. There are many Uni- 


tarian and _ other 


churches of different names 


waiting for a touch that will transform them 
into higher potentiality and freer being. Not death 
but translation is the true destiny of many churches 


of this kind, at least in the West. Miss Bartlett came 


to her work on the road of culture and practical dis- 
cipline. She is a graduate of Carthage College, and was 
lor some time engaged in journalism in Minneapolis. 
Her thoughts were turned to the ministry by the 
preaching of Oscar Clute, then at Keokuk, and lat- 
terly of Henry D. Simmons of Minneapolis. She has 
been in the ministry ten years. 
vacation at the present time by attending lectures in the 
department of Sociology at the Chicago University. 
She is a young woman, and the world has a right to 
expect still better work from her. 


| i i i i | 


Those who think an international currency a hope- 
less dream, will do well to note the report of the Bi- 
metallic League of Great Britain, at its recent annual 
meeting, at which great progress was reported. Ac- 
tion looking toward an international bimetallism by 
the legislatures of France, Belgium and Prussia was 
reported. One should never despair of the right thing. 


~~ <3 eo we 


Gladstone is reported to have recently stated that 
“England has accumulated more money during the 
last ninety years than in all the previous centuries 
since the time of Julius Cesar.’ Probably other coun- 
tries have amassed fortunes at something of the same 
ratio. A writer in the A/fruistic L[nterchange, com- 
menting on the above, says, “that in this country dur- 
ing the last forty years more money has been given 
by men while living, to their own towns, than in all 
our previous history.” This may, or may not, be 
creditable. The question is, have they given in pro- 


portion to their accumulation? There must be a mag- 
nificent increase of altruism in the civilized world, un- 
less there is to come a pathetic collapse from over- 
triumphant egoism. The great accumulations, like 
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an ill-founded tower, will topple over, causing much 
harm, destroying much that is good. 
—— 
After six years of seeking after usefulness, the 
Tower Hill workers seem at last to have secured an 
encouraging hold of a promising local constituency. 


Many teachers, as well as the more intelligent citizens. 


in the surrounding counties, are interested. The an- 
nual Grove Meeting, which has been an institution 
in the Helena Valley neighborhood, in one way or 
another, from nearly a quarter of a century, cannot 
be behind its predecessors in public interest, for Mr. 
Simmons of Minneapolis and Miss Bartlett, whose 
voice and face are conspicuous in this week’s issue, 
are among the speakers to be heard at the Tower Hill 
Pavilion on the sixteenth of this month. 


re -e2- eH 


At last a man may marry his deceased wife's sis- 
ter in England. But it has cost generations of agita- 
tion to bring about this innocent privilege. lime 
and time again this bill has been defeated, always vic- 
torious in the House of Commons, always defeated 
in the House of Lords. The belief of the Bishops has 
been that it might tempt English maidens to do away 
with their more fortunate married sisters in order to 
become possessors of the widowed husband, a terrible 
contingency indeed! The real reason, doubtless, has 
been the fact, that centuries ago some foolish eccle- 
siastics wrote the foolish canon, making it the law of 
the church, and the true churchman is always afraid 
of innovations. He does not like to make conces- 
sions, or to tinker with the “text,” because, forsooth, 
“if you begin who will know where to stop.” 


-?-oc- 


It is interesting to see how slowly but surely the 
Hebrew treasures are finding their way out of the 
realm of dogma where they have been in unnatural 
confinement, into the broader realm of literature where 
they belong. Within the last year, two or three edi- 
tions of the “Songs of Solomon” have been published 
in literary form and as literary studies. Protessor 
Moulton, of the University of Chicago, is bringing 
out, through the Macmillan press, a series of beautiful 
little books presenting the poetical works of the Old 
Testament in literary form. In the #blical World 
and other publications he is making positive contribu- 
tions to the literary student’s store, by simply arrang- 
ing bible passages in literary form, while the 4//antzc 
Monthly for August contains delicate lines from 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, entitled “Passages from Judith 
and Holofernes.” 


The Agricultural Department at Washington has 
undertaken to arouse the stupid, but well-meaning, 
public to the ominous decline of bird-life in this coun- 
try. A circular reports an alarming decrease in the 
number of native birds. Among the causes ascribed 
are the clearing of forests, the draining of swamps, 
but, more especially, the killing of birds for feathers 
and for game. The silly and mischievous egg-collecting 
habit of boys, is also one of the causes. Laws for the 
better protection of birds are needed, and it is sug- 
gested that a “Bird Day” be introduced in the public 
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schools. What a beautiful festival is here suggested, — 
The Outlook commenting upon the circular, well Says, 
“the knowledge of birds should come to children, not 
through books, but through observation; they should 
be taught to observe and recognize them, and to know 
something of their habits. As soon as this is done. 
the life of a bird will become sacred to a child.” 

Perhaps this early tuition may even raise a class 
of girls into a womanhood that will disdain to belong 
to a “bird-wearing gender.” 

In this connection we are glad to print elsewhere 


the last bird-poem we have met, an eloquent plea from 
Punch. 


re fe -lUOe 
e 


The vacation fund of the Owtlook has reached 
$2,730.67. The $125.15 reported in the pages of Tue 
New Unity as contributed to the “Helen Heath 
Fresh Air Fund” in Chicago, has already granted a 
fortnight’s outing each to seven hard working Chicago 
shop girls and seamstresses at the Tower Hill encamp- 
ment. No more pathetic plea for this beneficence, 
or higher justification of this charity can be offered, 
than by stating the fact that one of the employes 
from one of the great department stores of Chicago, 
seventeen years old, had never before seen the coun- | 
try, was never outside the city of Chicago, never away 
from the house in which she was born, in the Bridge- 


port district, and that at the end of one week the 


poor child, with an ill-furnished mind, and undevel- 
oped soul, had to be sent home, from sheer homesick- 
ness. he solitude and quiet of the country bring- 
ing to her only tears. The others were more adequate 
to the occasion, and physically, mentally and spiritu- 
ally, they responded to the invitation of mother na- 
ture, and grew hungry, ruddy and happy, and they 
departed in tears. The fund is about exhausted. Are 
there others who are ready to swell it, and thus carry 
the benedictions of nature to the working girls and 
women that are beyond its reach? Some farmers in 
the vicinity of Polo, Ill., have offered to furnish enter- 


tainment free, if we only had money to pay the rail- 
road fare. | 


pe -2. - —@J 


The Singer and The Beggar. 


While walking in the vicinity of the market place of 
the city of Lyons, once upon a time, the great singer 
Mario came upon a woman begging; in her arms she 
bore a beautiful black-eyed babe, that was ragged, 
cold and hungry. The woman begged in behalf of 
her child; the great singer put his hand in his pocket 
with the intention of helping her, but lo, his pocket 
was empty, there was neither silver, gold, nor copper, 
not even a penny. He was on the point of passing 
on when something spoke within, bidding him not 


to neglect the suffering mother and child. .But what 


could he do? Instantly, the singer whose fame was 
world-wide, uncovered his head in the middle of the 
square, and, shielding his face with his hat, began 
singing, not for himself, but for others, for a suffering 
fellow-being. He was singing not for gain, not to 
get, but to give. The ample square began to fill with 


curious listeners, workmen stopped on their way to 
labor. Merchantmen left their merchandise, ladies 
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forgot their shopping, rich and poor, all stood en- 
tranced by the voice, which, like that of some happy 
skylark, rose heavenward. Finally, the song came 
toanend. The singer sent his hat through the throng, 
it returned heavy with money, silver, gold and copper, 
which the singer emptied into the apron of the beggar, 
and then hastened to escape the notoriety which his 
song had won for him. “No one shall know of this,” 
he said. But that evening as he ascended the stage 
of the great opera house he was welcomed with a 
storm of applause. Wreath after wreath of flowers 
fell at his feet, and nothing would satisfy the excited 
audience but a repetition of the song which he sung 
in. the morning for the benefit of the poor mother and 
child in the market place. Thus was exemplified by 
the great musician the saying of Jesus, “when ye do 
your alms, let not the left hand know what the right 
hand doeth, for the Father which seeth in se¢ret will 
reward thee openly.” 


TRANSLATED FROM THE Yomofynydd BY J. Ll. J. 


About Prophets. 


The old-time prophet was a preacher of righteous- 
ness. He saw visions occasionally and had psychic 
disturbances; but most of the foretelling of events 
credited to those men was and is an afterthought. 
That Daniel supposed he was telling the world about 
Jesus, Napoleon and Abraham Lincoln no one but 
a morbid theologian believes. If John really was 
trying to foretell history, including the rise of the 
Papacy and similar clear-cut events, he should have 
been able to put it down in unmistakable language. 

The hint might be taken by our modern prophets, 
who are a different sort of folk. Most of them are 
those who cannot preach and therefore drop into mys- 
terious rubbish and an effort to astound or terrify 
the people. Ifa really honest preacher feels a fit of 
prophecy coming on he should not touch his pen till 
he has consulted a physician. Above all he should 
not rush into the pulpit with prognostications until 
he has verified a few of his visions. A good Unitar- 
ian minister the other day ventured, when Theodore 
Parker and Dr. Channing would have borrowed a 
telescope and taken a second look. <A St. Louis 
preacher tells us he has lived a long life and preached 
about fifty years and he can now only warn us all of 
vengeance and wrath to come. His hyper-Calvinism 
has not been accepted by the people, therefore he is 
confident that God will enter upon judgment with 
this nation—and St. Louis in particular. These men 
_ have an aptness at calling it a rejection of the Holy 
Ghost if we decline to receive their barbarous theories 
as theology. Hear the prophet! “It is perfectly 
plain that the spirit’s dispensation will end in the fail- 
lire of man and in a widespread apostasy, calling down 
on the nations the most fearful and desolating judg- 
ments. There are passages on passages in the Word 
of God which lead any careful and diligent student 
of the Bible to see that there is nothing in the opti- 
mistic dreams of people concerning a splendid future 
lying before the nations.” But after prophecy, spring 
war, lawlessness, and, of course, the brashest rascality 
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of laboring men, he encourages us with the assurance 
that after a terrible time of it, “The King will return 
in his glory, hushing the storms of war, quieting the 
raging elements, causing the wilderness and solitary 
plain to rejoice and blossom as the rose, and saying to 
all the tempests of human passion, Peace be still. 
Then and not till then shall the knowledge of the 
glory of God flood the earth, etc.’’ All this, is, of 
course, reassuring; and it would be comforting if it 
were at all new. It happens to be a lot of nice pas- 
sages picked out of the length and breadth of the 
Bible with no more originality of utterance than the 
alphabet in a Chicago primary. 

Now what we aboundingly need to do is to protest 
against allowing the pulpit and the church to be made 
a refuge and apology for and especially an indorse- 
ment of the pessimistic rubbish. The one thing above 
all others needed as human duty is to believe 


(1) in God and (2) in Man—and. (3) not 


to believe at all in croaking, mischief-making sooth- 


sayers, even though endowed with D. Ds. The 
church has the shame of affording an authoritative 
platform and vantage ground for teaching that other- 
wise never could find hearers or readers. When will 
the people get entirely over the idea that listening to 
a sermon once a week is listening to the “Word of 
God?” In this particular St. Louis case the trouble 
scems chiefly to be with evolution. He thinks it “very 
strange in the face of the divine word on the subject 
that any man should go poking his nose into the bars 
of a monkey cage to discover his father or mother; or 
should peer into a frog pond to find his ancestors.” 
Not at all, dear doctor! Where else but in a frog 
pond can you find a probable origin of croakers? 
And really, if that be the origin of us, what wonder 
that we retain some of the ancestral habits. But evo- 
lution finds no excuse for declaring the vocal utter- 
ances which emanate from a frog pond, either preach- 
ing or prophecy. 

Looking back over living literature I find that it 
is overwhelmingly optimistic. Let me delight my 
readers with a passage from the writings of that most 
wonderful woman, Harriet Martineau. It is prophetic 
also; and was written in 1836, when the croakers of 
rerdition were abundant: “I regard the American 
people as a great embryo poet—now moody, now 
wild; but bringing out results of absolute good sense. 
There is the strongest hope of a nation that is capable 
of being possessed with an idea; and this kind of pos- 
session has been the peculiarity of the Americans from 
their first day of their existence. They must give a 
perpetual and earnest heed to one point—to cherish 
their high democratic hope, their faith inman. . “Coun- 
trvmen,” cries Brutus, dying, 


‘‘My heart doth joy that yet in all my life 
I found no man but he was true to me.” 


The older nations had a way of stoning prophets 
whose predictions did not come true. It would be 
well to limit our band of prognosticators of evil to 
ten or twenty years of probation. If during that time 
not a syllable of their vaticinations comes true let them 
be held up to public opprobrium—if ministers, let 


them be silenced in the pulpits. 
E. P. P. 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


‘Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy voice 
with strength: be not afraid!” 


The Individual Factor in Social Regener- 
ation. 


AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE BIENNIAL MEETING OF THE GENERAL 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, AT LOUISVILLE, KY., 
MAY 28, 1896. BY CAROLINE J. BARTLETT, 
MINISTER OF THE PEOPLE’S CHURCH, 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

Walking is defined as a process of falling and recovering 
one’s self. All progress involves this problem of moving 
equilibrium. : 

The most extraordinary phenomenon of to-day is woman’s 
progress along lines of associated activity. The most hope- 
ful feature of this is the awakened conscience of Woman- 
hood toward those conditions which indicate the need of 
social regeneration, and her prompt addressing herself to 
its apparent tasks. 

If, in choosing to speak to-da Vv upon the individual factor 
in social regeneration, I seem to slight or undervalue the 
power of associated efforts to that end, it is only in the 
seeming. It is because I am convinced that progressive 
women heed to be reminded of this difficulty ever besetting 
progress, hamely,—the difficulty of moving equilibrium. 
That we are moving needs no demonstration. That we are 
duly maintaining equilibrium is, I must regretfully believe, 
a statement admitting of some question. And yet, equilib- 
rium is indispensable to continued progress. Lest I seem to 
be climbing upon the judgment seat, let me say that I 
believe nyself to have erred in the respect named as much 
as most awakened and eager women. It is an experience 
to be regretted, but not one necessarily disqualifying the 
sufferer for giving testimony. 

Let us turn for a moment to the conditions out of which 
the era of women’s associated activity began. We know 
well the former isolation of women upon the intellectual 
and imaginative side of their nature; the unquiet yearning 
to realize self-expression and to help the human needs of 
others to their fulfillment; the spasmodic sense of power 
which sunk back into self-distrust, because of the loneliness 
—the not knowing of the hundreds of thousands of other 
hearts that burned with the same heaven-given fire. And 
then, women found one another, and so discovered each 
herself—and dared! And it was good—the best! We could 
say it was worth waiting for, did not there rise before us 
the ghosts of starved lives that perished ere we reached the 
Promised Land. 

But it is good for us. We would have it better, would we 
not? for those who shall come after. Then let us take 
heed as we run that we do not fall by a too headlong 
hand-to-hand forced mareh which leaves to the individual 
woman ho time to pick and choose her way—to sit down 
by the roadside, if she will, and rest. 

That is, I believe, the peril which threatens us to-day-—- 
an excessive reaction from the old. Natural? Yes, as all 
unnatural things are in the last analysis, natural: but to 
be resisted by all the wisdom and patience and self-control 
of which ave can possess ourselves. 

There is danger that an outlet may become a drain; that 
the associated life of women shall make inroads upon the 
associated life of man and woman and child; that a woman 


may turn mind and body out of house and home and into 


committee rooms and clubs and congresses; that manifold 
charities may leave small room for charity: entertainment 
for hospitality; symposiums for study; church work for 
religion; that the only class under heaven totally bereft of 
leisure shall be the leisure class! 

“Leisure!” You recall the hysterical reply of Mrs. Makely 
to Mr. Howell's Altrurian, who innocently inquired how 
the leisure class employed its time? But let Mrs. Makely 
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pass, aS a woman but half sincere, at best—who likes to be 
“in things,” and is not averse to “papering the house of 
Gawd” by the real Altrurian’s efforts, and modestly ap- 
propriating the thanks for the same. Let pass, also, that 
class of persons (if it exist) who, to quote Mrs. Makely 
again, being not quite confident of their social status, ‘use 
philanthropy to work with.” (‘It’s better than religion,” 
explains the lady, ‘and you can’t aceuse ’em of it!?’) 

Let us dismiss all that class, which surely does exist, 
of those who follow philanthropy, as they would bacteri- 
ology, if it were the fad, and exploit their “subjects” and 
“cases,” with a due sense of the humorous and grotesque, 
if not of the pitiable; with a due sense, also, of the value 
of the “lower classes” as a foil to sweet charity in their 
own persons. Eliminate all shrews and merciless ones 
whose assumptions of philanthropy are something to make 
angels weep, and the poor to gnash their teeth and how]; 
all those persons, also, with more time and money than in- 
elination who are dragged unwilling into the work by 
persons with more inclination than time or money. Elim- 
inate all persons of unworthy motives and dowbtful motives 
and curious notions, and leave only for consideration the 
arnest, honest-hearted women who simply want to help 
and mean to help. 

What did our grandmothers who wanted to help? They 
made frocks and knitted stockings for their poor neigh- 
bors, baked for them, “sat up” with the sick, laid out the 
dead with hard, kindly hands, and took the motherless 
children home fora spell. They knew all about these people 
as neighbors, and gave good advice, along with more tangi- 
ble service, and a personal interest, not devoid of some 
harmless pride, if their efforts bore good fruit. 

But we have improved on all this. There is a com- 
missary department and an aid society to dispense bread 
and clothes; the children are cared for in the créche; we 
send a paid nurse to the sick. We have found out what 
organization can do. We don’t wear ourselves out after the 
artless fashion of our grandmothers. No; we have refined 
upon that process, too. They won tired feet and an aching 
back. We rasp our nerves till a good, healthy ache would 
be relief. They took leisure for an honest tear over sulfer- 
ing. We would like to, but we vote that wasted energy, 
and offer consolation with one eye on the clock. Their 
charity was hand-work. We touch a button, and the 
wheels go over us like the car of Juggernaut. 

What did the disadvantaged members of society think of 
our grandmothers? They thought of them as kiud neigh- 
bors and friends who sought to help, because they knew 
their misfortunes, and also knew the Golden Rule. What 
do they think of us? The “masses” think of the “classes” 
as abstract existences of inexhaustible resources of supply, 
gratitude, toward whom would be a quite superfluous 
sentiment. Or, as I once heard it expressed in an agitator’s 
meeting: “Yes, they is doin’ a good deal to keep us from 
risin’ up an’ takin’ our rights.” 

Now, what are some of the facts that we need to keep 
ever in mind? First: That the science of sociology is in an 
extremely inchoate and tentative state, and that head- 
professors do not yet agree as to some of the first princi- 
ples thereof. 

Second: That wholesale relief of deplorable conditions 
(however imperative it may become), is-always attended by 


grave dangers of occasioning evils as great as, or greater 


than, the ones we aim to obliterate. 

Third (and most to our punpose to-day): That the demand 
for such wholesale methods is very largely due to the lack 
of individual, neighborly care of one fortunate for one 
unfortunate. 

Now, I pause to say again: 1 am not unmindful for one 
moment of the vastness and the importance of the results 
achieved by women’s associated efforts. As I sat here yes- 
terday and listened to the reported work of such organiza- 
tions as the Chicago Women’s Club and a score of others 
that are doing God’s work in the world, a spasm of remorse 
seized me that I contemplated the utterance to-day of any 
word which might seem to the undiscerning an abatement 
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of the praise and honor justly due them. But then, I re- 
called one member of my acquaintance who, when urgently 
pressed to take the chairmanship of an important com- 
mittee for some work of civic reform, said, with a sigh of 
genuine resignation: “Well, yes; I’m chairman of so many 
committees now that one, more or less, does not matter.” 
And remembering this, I took courage for my jeremiad. 

And this brings me to the fourth postulate, namely, that 
if every woman who feels the life being literally sapped 
out of her by the incessant and cruel demands made by the 
exigencies of organized philanthropy, would stop, and drop 
all that she must in order to live her life serenely and 
completely, the Kingdom of Heaven would draw nearer to 
us by a great bound. If need be, drop it all—all—but in the 
name of everything that is good, let us recall the fact that 


social regeneration isn’t a medicine entirely for the “other 


person;” that there is a time-honored maxim which runs: 
“Physician, heal thyself,’ and that if we have not the 
Kingdom of Heaven within us, we need to be born again 
into the inheritance of our own proper powers and _ possi- 
bilities, before we can greatly assist in the regeneration of 
society. 

Why is it so hard for us to do as little as we ought? Be- 
cause We are caught in the flood-tide of remorseless activity 
which is the complement of long-enforeed stagnation. Be- 
cause the inertiaof motion is as much a lawas the inertia of 
rest, and we are started. Because many of us, 1 fear, are 
unable to join in that hymn of Jean Ingelow’s,— 


“T am glad to think 
I am not bound to make the world go right,” 


having well-defined convictions to the contrary! 

And that isn’t wholly bad. Nay, infinitely better than the 
state of mind which sings it, not in humility, but in lazy com- 
placency. But do we not need to curb our superabounding 
inclination to put an active hand to ‘whatsoever things are 
pure and lovely and of good report?’ We are bidden to 
“think on these things,” but that doesn’t necessarily in- 
volve the formation of a stock company in behalf of each 
and everyone. And, if we do this, we will not “think. on 
them” so much nor so finely. Charles Darwin bemoaned the 
fact that his intense devotion to natural science robbed him 
utterly of that sense of the grand and beautiful in nature 
which was a prominent characteristic of his youth. ‘There 
is peril of losing the charity that suffereth long and is kind, 
that vaunteth not itself, and is not puffed up, in the new 
kind of charity that begins not at home, but in the com- 
mittee-room, and ends on the rostrum and in the news- 
papers. 

Would it not be good, ladies, for each of us to ask our- 
selves a few searching questions? ‘Am I attending to my 
owh regeneration? Am I being as good a woman as I ean 
in my interior life? Am I living out my own days as one 
should who claims to have a passion for righteousness, and 
to be working to help establish righteousness in the earth? 
If Iam hurried, feverish, cross, is it not time that I declare 
inySelf an officious person, and drop some of this self-as- 
sumed burden, till I. can go on my way rejoicing?’ 

If our lady is alone in the world, we must grant her 
some right to dispose of her life as she will; but if she be a 
Wife and mother (as, let us be glad, most women-helpers are) 
must she not ask herself other questions? “Can anything 
warrant my being a tired and nervous woman at home, 
siving the fag-ends of my strength and buoyancy to those 
Who are nearest and dearest to me? If my husband toils to 
set me free from toil, shall I reward him with being pre- 
occupied and inscrutable with my Giotto or esoteric 
Buddhism, or even with my schemes for making home 
happy for the workingman! Can any possible service I 
Inay render other people’s children promise better results 
(even for them, in the long run) than that my fortunate 
children shall be brought up to the highest and finest. sense 
of obligation to those less fortunate? Can I accomplish 
this better than by establishing personal, sympathetic rela- 
tions between myself and my family, on the one hand, and 


some other family toward whom our motto shall be, ‘Not 
‘lms, but a friend’ ?” 
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“Not time for this’? We must take time. Remember, 
the poor we have always with us, not, as Mrs. Makely 
naively informed Mr. Homos, in order that the rich may 
never lack occasion for the exercise of the beautiful al- 
truistic sentiment. All our charities are necessitated by 
sad diseases in our social organism. Real civiliza- 
tion will begin when all charity, in the somewhat degraded 
sense of physical relief, will have become obsolete with the 
need for it. Then, charity in the holier sense of love and 
good will shall exert its sway over a unified humanity. 

But the conditions which we to-day deplore owe their ex- 
istence chiefly to the unnatural separation of the classes. 
Hdward Everett Hale has well said that college settlements 
are a great step toward the solution of sovial difficulties, but 
that family settlements would be a far greater. The time 
will surely come when whole families, repenting them- 
selves that they have withdrawn into tbe select regions 
and away from the toiling and suffering masses, will, like 
prodigals of life’s substance, return to their brothers who 
are living like swine upon husks, crying, “I have sinned 
before heaven and against thee!’ 

But what can the woman do who cannot transport her 
family? She can partly annihilate space by the spirit of 
sincere personal love and care; and I solemnly believe 
that if every woman who yearns to help would patiently 
make friends with some one family, near or far, bereft 
of work or comfort or encouragement, and as patiently 
strive to lead her household with her, it would be supremely 
worth while—yea, if in order to do it, the club rosters which 
had known her name should know it no more forever! 

And then, to come nearer home. Let us think of those 
most obviously deserving of our consideration. There are 
our poor relations! A Japanese gentleman came to a Chris- 
tian missionary, expressing a wish to embrace Christianity, 
because of the relief it would afford him from responsibility 
toward his family connections. He had observed with in- 
terest that a Christian could live without reproach in the 
utmost splendor, while persons of the same blood of his 
father or mother were in a state akin to penury, and in no 
way recognized as belonging to the same social category. 
Let each woman ask herself if she is contented with the 
philanthropy that takes note of the kinship of all humanity, 
with defects in delicate consideration toward one’s demon- 
strable kin. 

And then, our hospitality! If we entertain them that en- 
tertain us, what reward have we? Do not even the Philis- 
tines the same? 0, the beauty and heavenliness of a 
home where the empty-handed guest is not the less but the 
more welcome for his empty-handedness! As if one’s ac- 
ceptance card should be construed as a promissory note of 
reciprocity—‘“‘the substance of things hoped for,” as it were! 
As if we should be so awfully obliged to a woman who 
we know is just “paying off her indebtedness” and is 
“so glad to have it over with!” And so we are, aren’t we? 
Then why not let that little account stay balanced for a 
while, and ask ourselves about some of the plain, good 
folks of our acquaintance, to whom an evening in our home 
and at our board would be a taste of heaven. Something, 
too, about the young men and young women who have no 
place on earth to go, and yet must and will go some place. 
Aren’t we content to help decent people? Do we rather 
yearn to snatch the half-charred brand from the burning? 
Of course, we want to help decent people! Then, let us 
ask ourselves some questions that will show us better how; 
and the brand-snatching business won’t be so pressing. 

And our house-helpers, and those who make our clothes. 
Mrs. Makely was enthusiastic over little Miss Camp be- 
cause she sewed “so cheap!” Do we ever thoughtlessly 
purchase garments at prices that are starvation or heart- 
break or ruin to Some poor woman who makes them? Do 
we always remember that the social problem is in our 
kitchen, as who was it? said to the American women en- 
thusiasts during the Greek war: “Ladies, the Greeks are at 
your doors; see to them!” 

“Tf one is a faithful, careful, high-minded woman, wife, 


mother, relative, friend, hostess, mistress, she won’t have 
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time for associated work”? Then let it go, if this be true. 
But it isn’t true. She won’t have time for the Civic Federa- 
tion Monday and the Free Kindergarten Tuesday and the 


Summer Schools Wednesday and the New Hospital Thursday 


and the Country Week Friday and the Sewing School Sat- 
urday. But then she won’t hhave to go to bed Sunday to 
escape hysteria! She will ‘have time for some one, at least, 
of these things, and she and her home will be the better for 
her participation therein. And she will have some time for 
such invaluable intellectual help as the club gives, too. And 
what she does in the way of associated effort will be gen- 
uine, wholesome—reflecting and enlarging her personality. 
And she will bring to these councils sweet reasonableness 
and a weight of well-rounded character. 

I know there are women who live thus—who make their 
clubs and other associations a means to an end—not the end 
itself. It is only needful that we all do this, and then the 
real beneficence of association will demonstrate itself anew. 
Let us henceforth refuse to be swept along by the power 
of numbers, after the wholesome initial impulse has died 
away. Let us do this because we believe in association and 
would not witness its suicide. 

The call to-day to women is to live their own lives more 
abundantly. We’ve only one life to live—here—and we are 
each of us one of those in whom God wants to see his image 
perfected. “In union there is strength’? Yes, but it is not 
the union of the bundle of dry sticks we want, but the 
union of the separate live twigs upon the common tree. 
The appeal in behalf of woman is, now, not so much to man 
as to the woman herself,—to give herself 

...... ‘space to burgeon out of all 
Within her...... make herself her own, 
To give or Keep, to live and learn and be 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood.” 


Here Am I. 


OQ bearers of the waiting Word, 
See, brightening to your hope, 

The open vision of the Lord, 
Still “high and lifted up.” 


Still, as of old, the Spirit brings, 
To purge the prophet dower, 

The angel of the three-fold wings 
Of reverence, pureness, power;— 


The awe that bends with veiled face, 
The light within to see; 

The “meek and quiet spirit’s” grace 
Wing-clothed in modesty ;— 


The pinions strong of faith and love, 
To bear the Life abroad, 

And shed the strifes of men above, 
The peace of Christ and God. 


The bearer of the altar-fire 
Touch all your lips with flame, 

To hail the nation’s long Desire, 
And plead in Truth’s great name;— 


That, as her cry rings through the land 
Tor heralds true and free, 
You meet the Voice’s high demand 
With “Here am I; send me!’ 
H. H. B. 


A devout colored preacher, whose heart was aglow with 
missionary zeal, gave notice to his congregation that in 
the evening an offering would be taken up for missions 
and asked for liberal gifts. He had in his congregation 
one well-to-do man who was very selfish, and who said 
to him before the serviee: “Yer gwine ter kill dis church 
ef yer goes on saying, Give, give! No church can stand it!’ 
After the sermon the minister said to the people: “Before 
the service to-night Brother Jones tole me I was gwine 
ter kill dis yere church ef I kep’ a asking yer ter give; but, 
my brethren, churches doesn’t die dat way. Ef dere’s any 


. body Knows of a church dat’s died ’cause its been giving 


too much ter de Lord, IV’ll be very much obleeged ef my 
brother will tell me whar dat church is, fur Ise gwine 
ter visit it, and [’ll climb up on de walls of dat church, un- 
der de light of de moon, and cry, ‘Blessed are de dead 
dat die in de Lord!’” If they died thus, bless the Lord! 
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The Liberal Congress. 


Hos pitable to All Forms of Thought: Everyone Re. 
| sponsible for His Own. 


Plea for the White-Plumed 


‘¢Punch’s”’ 
: Herons. 


AN APPEAL TO ALL ENGLISH LADIES WITH PITIFUL HEARTS. 


“Butchered to make a Roman holiday,” 
That roused bard anger in indignant meter. 
Butchered to make a lady’s bonnet gay! 
Sounds that much sweeter? 


Little white heron, with the shoulder plume 
Which stirs the milliner’s remorseless passion, 
You guess not how your finery seals your doom 
At beck of fashion. 


The little egret’s nuptial plumes are sought 
Above all other feathers by Eve’s daughter; 
And hence the heronry with woe is fraught,— 
A scene of slaughter. 


Poor, pretty, bridal-plumed, nest-loyal birds, 
At breeding time alone you grow gregarious. 
The hunter comes, and scenes too sad for words 

Grieve e’en the hilarious. 


The mothers hovering near their helpless brood 
Are shot in hundreds: ’tis such easy killing! 
The plumelets are plucked out, since they are good 
For many a shilling. 


The young birds starve, whilst festering in white heaps, 
Their displumed parents lie in scores about them. 
When men say at the thought their chill blood creeps, 

Will ladies doubt them? 


Male thralls of Mammon do the murderous deed: 
3ut, if the slaves of Mode could feel compassion, 
Young herons need not starve nor old ones bleed 
To—follow Fashion. 


The heronries are fast destroyed, ’tis said, 
The pretty egrets fast exterminated. 
It seems a pity! Betwixt Mode and Trade 
Are the birds fated? 


Nay, lovely woman, prithee just say ‘Nay,’ 
In mere humanity and love of beauty! 
Punch loves the sex, and to his pets would pray, 
“Dears, do your duty!” 
| —London Punch. 


An Indian Rain-Dance.* 


A. H. HeInEMAN. 


On a hardly perceptible eminence some two hundred In- 
dians of the Arapahoe tribe were assembled. The children 
and most of the women with a smaller number of men 
were squatting in a circle around an open space of about 
fifty yards’ diameter. In the center of the space stood a 
middle-aged squaw with her face turned toward the sink- 
ing sun, her eyes lifted to the luminary. Some twenty 
paces in front of her stood a buck intently looking at her, 
and at about the same distance behind her stood another 
buck in a similar attitude of attention. There was com- 
plete silence in the assembly, which made the voice of the 
woman in the center audible, who was talking rapidly and 
intently, evidently addressing the sun. Her voice was sub- 
dued yet clear enough to be distinctly heard throughout the 
assembly and I regretted to be unable to make out what 
she said, as she spoke the Arapahoe Indian. The squatters: 
all around, both squaws and bucks, maintained an attitude 


* The rain-dance described in thisarticle was recently witnessed by 


Mr. Heineman, who is connected with the U. S. Indian service in the far 
West. ° 
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of prayer, looking to the ground, or holding their hands to 
their faces, or covering their heads and faces with shawls, 
pieces of cloth, or with parts of their dress. 

When this prayer to the sun had continued about ten 
minutes, the praying woman ceased and retired to her 
place in the circle where she resumed a squatting attitude 
like her brown sisters. The drums began beating their 
monotonous single beat, repeated at equal intervals, and 
the drummers and their companions intuned a chant as 
monotonous as the drums, in an undertone, the like of which 
I never heard anywhere except at the performances of the 
savages on the Midway Plaisance. When the first sound 
of the drum was heard, a number of bucks with a few 
squaws arose from the circle, stepped a few feet forward 
toward the center and began moving about like deformed 
marionettes moving to the tune of the dirge-like chant 
sounded by the orchestra. This is what they call “dancing.” 
They do not dance in couples, or pairs, that is, not with 
one another, neither to one another, as the Scotch do, but 
everyone dances his own wicked way and his own irregular 
but evidently not lawless orbit, not in a circle, but like 
planets, with many stoppages, backward and forward turns, 
now advancing, retiring, yet, seemingly, all the time with 
an eye to the center. It is a wonderful sight, how they 
move about and around each other and around the circle, 
each pursuing his own road, passing his neighbor at close 
quarters, yet never jostling against each other, never in- 
terfering with, not even one touching another. And in all 
this whirling mass of so-called human beings not a single 
one holds himself upright. The spine is not exactly curved, 
but the body bent forward to the hip-joint and the head 
thrown backward like that of a professional bicycle rider 
hurrying along on his wheel. And the legs of these Indian 
dancers also move similar to those of a bicyclist on his 
wheel; they are bent in the knee but always come down 
full on their heels as though determined to exclude the 
slightest trace of elasticity. The whole carriage of the body 
and the movements remind the spectator of those wooden 
hobby-dolls that are pulled with a string to make them 
move their arms and legs bent at right angles. A friend 
of mine suggested that they were all suffering with rheu- 
matism in their stiff joints. The older and uglier either 
buck or sauaw, the more he, or she, moved as a leader in 
this weird dancing performance, while quite a number of 
young men and girls stood about curiously watching the 
contortions of their Seniors. : 

This performance was continued for about a quarter of 
an hour. Then they all squatted in the circle. When the 
sun was near the horizon, a buck took four sticks with rags, 
skins and feathers tied on, and placed them down at even 
distances from one another in a straight line from East to 
West, i. e., pointing to the setting sun. Four men, instead 
of two as above described, stood up at the four corners of 
the place, namely, one at each end of the line of the four 
bundles of rags and skins and two more at right angles to 
this line. They looked toward the center and a buck of 
middle age stood up in the center and looked into the sun. 
He began praying in a voice similar to that of the praying 
woman, and continuing until the last line of the disc of 
the sun had disappeared below the horizon. Then he ceased 
and went back to his place in the squatters’ circle, followed 
by the four corner men. The four bundles were gathered 
up and the drums struck up for another dance, accom- 
panied by the chorus chanting their monotonous inecanta- 
tions. | 

This second performance I witnessed was more remarka- 
ble than the first in many ways. Many more squaws took 
part in it. The ball dresses were more elaborate, 
chiefly with the bucks, who, in accordance with the rule 
observable throughout the animal kingdom, displayed colors 
much more gorgeous than those of the squaws, and, also 
agreeable to the above rule, the main part of the ornaments 
and colors were fastened to the back but not the front of the 
individual. From shoulders and hips rags similar to tunics 
and short ballet skirts hung down in glowing colors, moc- 
casins of brilliant embroidery coddled the feet; red, blue, 
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and yellow stockings, or leggings, stretched from the moc- 
casins to the skirts, or knickerbockers; feathers of every 
Size and hue were stuck like princely diadems around the 
head; from the head down the back to the end of the trunk 
was a line of three or four sticks standing out horizontally 
with all manner of gauze, ribbons, feathers and wreaths 
hung on the sticks to a distance of two to three feet from 
the back. And with every movement of the body, which 
bent and twisted like that of a dancing monkey, these 
stickleback ornaments shook and swung in the air with 
movements as greatly out of time and shape as the awk- 
ward oscillations of pendants hanging from the ears of 
many a fashionable lady who has not yet risen above the 
level of the useless ornamentations of these pristine sav- 
AES. 7 
The dancers this time took up their position in two rows 
facing each other and began moving or dancing in a man- 
ner similar to that described above. But instead of mov- 
ing around in a circle, each row advanced toward the other, 
stopped, turned around, danced back to the first position, 
turned again, and began dancing again. On turning back 
some, not all, would stoop down, touch the ground with 
their hands and bring their hands to their mouths. With 
every advance each row would go a little nearer to the 
other row, until, after about five minutes, they were near 
enough to shake hands. Having turned back, advanced 
and shaken hands several times, they would hold each 
other firmly by the hands, move near to each other as 
though intending to kiss, and then whirl around once or 
twice as is done in common round dances of the whites. 
After that they would dance around the circle as in the 
first performance, but with much greater rapidity and 
violence. This closed the ceremonies and another interval 
began. During all this time the squatters had continued in 
their devotional, prayerful attitude. 

Night had fallen and it was not possible to see any further 
ceremonies, and as I did not understand the language of the 


people, I could not find out, if, or how long they would con- | 


tinue this dance for the rain. Some departed. And now 
let me ask you: Strange and repulsive as the whole of these 
ceremonies may be, is the principle underlying them not in 
the end the same as that which prompts civilized people 
to offer up prayer for rain at their churches? It was a 
primitive, or savage way of offering -to their Divinity their 
prayer for rain, and I have no doubt they are as devout and 
fervent in this religious observance of theirs*as any Chris- 
tian community are in their services. 


: Correspondence. 
Kditor of New UNItTy: 

I notice in your issue of July 9 “E. P. P.” says in his review 
of ‘‘Dolly Madison,” speaking of Madison, Jefferson, Adams 
and Monroe, “All these lives were starved out in the serv- 
ice of their country. What a contrast to these days when 
bounty jumpers and deserters are pensioned for distin- 
guished patriotism.” 

It has Become lately quite the thing for small politicians 
and demagogues who desire a reputation for great patriot- 
ism at small cost to deride U. S. pensioners, but seldom, if 
ever, have I seen such opinions in print from a man usually 
so broad and honest as E. P. P., hence such statements are 
the more deserving of rebuke. First, because it is not true 
that “bounty jumpers and deserters are pensioned” at all 
and especially not for distinguished patriotism. Late 
thorough investigations have well proven that no greater 
proportion of the money paid by government for pensions, 
is paid on fraudulent claim than must be true of all large 
financial transactions. The element of fraud cannot be 
wholly eliminated from the doings of any class in any 
community. As is well proven in court reports of trials 
of bank presidents, and cashiers, newspaper editors, clergy- 
men and politicians. ik 

No man of intelligence who has investigated the subject 
believes that any large proportion of the pensioners are 
bounty jumpers and deserters, or that it is the purpose or 
custom of our government to pension any such. But to me 
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this is not the main point, the criticism I have to offer is 
this: No man has the right to cast a slur upon a class of 
men who, even as did Adams and Jefferson and Madison 
and Monroe, and even Washington and Lincoln, draw from 
the government treasury, at the most, no more than rea- 
sonable pay under the contract entered into freely by the 
rovernment on one side and themselves on the other. The 
four presidents first named, according to E. P. P., “were 
eaten out of house and home by entertaining all the world.” 
“All these genuine lives were starved out in the service of 
their country.” Hundreds, aye thousands, of U. 8S. pen- 
sioners are “in these days” unable to earn a house and 
home because the strength of their lives was spent in the 


service of their country, and the amount received from the 


vovernment is eaten up in the support of their families and 
the education of their children, without entertaining even a 
small part of the world. No! No! E. P. P., “these days” 
are not degenerate, neither are U. S. pensioners Teeches, 
“bounty jumpers and deserters,” sucking from the treasury 
money for which they never rendered an equivalent. 

Furthermore, is it wise when it is necessary above all 
things else, to so strengthen the love of country in the heart 
of every man, woman and child, to suecessfully meet the 
great questions pressing hard for settlement? Is it Wise 
to make light of the suffering lives of thousands of brave, 
uncomplaining men who, without hesitation or waiting, 
without question or haggling for amount of pay, stood up 
to be shot at for thirteen dollars a month, remembering 
ohly in the day of their distress and poverty the freely 
given promise of their government, that if wounded or 
deceased, they or their families should be cared for? 

If wounds, disease and death met on the battlefield in 
defense of one’s own native land, on battlefields made neces- 
sary by the failure of Madison and Monroe, Jefferson and 
Adams to settle questions born in their times, but which 
lived to curse ours, if such sacrifices are not worthy the 
highest consideration at the hands of our fellow country 
men, then, indeed, is devotion to home wicked and patriot- 
ism a failure. And if in the honest attempt to cheer the 
lives of our wounded veteran soldiers with 
much needed financial aid, we occasionally pay an unearned 
pension to a deserter, shall the whole class be sneered at 
as “bounty jumpers and deserters pensioned for distin- 
guished patriotism?’ “So rich are we” we might well 
afford to give a small bit of generous appreciation and love 
With their monthly rations of silver and gold. 

| JOHN D. GAYLORD, 
Pasadena, Cal, July 15, 1896. U. S. Pensioner. 


Clara Barton’s Light. 


In September 1862, Miss Barton left Washington for the 
Blue Ridge with wagon-loads of supplies for the sick and 
wounded. She had already ministered to the wounded 
und dying from the battles of Bull Run, Cedar Mountain 
and Chantilly. When she reached Burnside’s corps after 
days of dusty traveling, sleeping in her wagon at night, 
she found the “two armies lying face to face along the 
ridges of hills that bounded the valley of Antietam.” 

She ordered her mule teams to follow the lines of artil- 
lery, and through smoke and fog of campfire and the dark 
air of battle begun, she turned into a tall cornfield and 
unloaded her supplies in an old barn, | 

Confederate shot and shell fell over her. In the barn- 
yard and field men were bleeding, torn and dying. The 
surgeons had used their bandages and were binding up 
wounds with corn husks. The army supplies had not yet 
arrived. All day long Miss Barton worked unceasingly. 
She fed the fainting and dying all the bread, dipped in 
wine, that she had; moved them to the best possible places: 
found in the barn meal, flour and salt, hidden there by the 
Confederates. 

Then began the gruel-making in old kettles, and before 
night Miss Barton had twenty-five men at work with her. 
They carried buckets of hot gruel from the barn and an 
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old farmhouse near by, and across fields, until darkness 
fell over the valley. 

The porches of the house were used for operating tables. 
All day long, under a fierce battle, Clara Barton and the 
surgeons worked over the dying men. One of the doctors, 
now an old man in the West, says: ‘‘Never shall I forget 
the terror which seized me as I looked about for candles. 
The supplies had not come. The armies had stopped their 
firing. Darkness crept over the hills and the valley! <A 
surgeon near me said hurriedly: ‘This bit of candle is all 
the light we have for to-night. A thousand suffering, dying, 
wounded men! They will perish before the day dawns! ” 

“Good God!” I said; ‘“‘what a horror?!’ 

“Just then Clara Barton came back to her post with a big 
bucket of gruel and said, cheerfully: ‘Doctor, we must light 
up; we can’t work nor move about in the dark.’ A poor 
boy almost at her feet said: ‘Shall I die alone—here—in 
the dark ?’ 

“Miss Barton replied, joyously: ‘Why, Doctor, I bought 
thirty lanterns and hundreds of candles! I learned a les- 
son at Bull Run. We had a small supply. I said after 
that, light must be my first thought.’ ” 

20th armies had lain down to rest. The dead were moved 
to one side, that the wounded might have care, and night 
settled down on the dreadful scene. 

The lanterns were quickly lighted and hung in the bare 
old rooms, on the porches, the fences and wagons. Candles 
were flickering in all possible places, and the work of sur- 
veons, doctors and helpers went steadily on all through 
the night. : 

The boy who was so terrified by the darkness said, as 
Miss Barton knelt beside him with the lantern on her arm: 
“Oh, I shan’t die alone, now! I can see you!’ 

Old soldiers love to tell the story, Red Cross women have 
often heard it, and the brave Christian woman of ’96 is not 
braver, not more of an angel of merey than when she ¢car- 
ried the light to the dark valley of Antietam.—ZI/linois 
Wateh-Tower. 
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The Unexpressed. 


If all the best thoughts that have ever come 

To each of us, though humble lives we lead, 

Could but have found expression, if the seed 

Ilad fallen on good ground, not found us dumb 

When we were bid to speak; would not. the sum 

Of these inspirings have won a meed 

Of greater praise than we have all agreed 

To shower upon the poets’ If the huin 

Of airs celestial, ringing in our ears 

And thrilling all our being could be caught 

And on our earthly instruments be taught 

To reproduce the wondrous tohe that cheers 

Some solitary moment rarely blest, 

We might of heaven no greater gift request. 
WiLitAM Burr HARLow. 


The Dropping Rain. 


Be still, my heart, and hear 

Grief has been thine for many a year:— 
Without the rain comes pattering down, 

While life seems only a dreary pain:— 

And within our tears blend with the sound 

Of the slowly dropping rain. 


Are human hearts made white 

By tears that fall by day and night, 
kor sorrows of others as well as their owl? 

Like the stone that, rough, so long has lain, 
Now, at last, so smooth has grown, 

Worn by the ceaseless dropping rain. 


Be still, my heart, I know, 
As years so swiftly come and go, 
With summer sun and winter snow, 
That life will flash with joy again, 
Just as the sunbeams wreathe a bow 
Of the gentle dropping rain. 


hm 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things 
ina religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 
Ifast thou not a treasure of 
Such a thing as men call love? 
VION.—Since grief and joy must alike be ours. 
Why do we still complain? 
TUELS.—Whatever death unlocks or seals, 
Phe mute beyond is just. 
WED.—And time laughs on as ’twere a jest 
That I have any heed of rest. 
THURS.—No happiness but holds a taste 
Of something sweeter, after all. 
I'RI.—No depth of agony but feels 
Some fragment of abiding trust. 
SAT.—Poor hearts! have we not anything 
But longings left when Age comes oun’? 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


STIN. 


The Land of Counterpane. 


When I was sick and lay a-bed, 
I had two pillows at my head, 
And all my toys beside me lay 
To keep me happy all the day. 


And sometimes for an hour or so 

I watched my leaden soldiers go, 

With different uniforms and- drills 
Among the bed-clothes, through the hills: 


And sometimes sent my ships in fleets 
All up and down among the sheets: 
Or brought my trees and houses out. 
And planted cities all about. 

I was the giant great and still 

That sits upon the pillow-hill 

And sees before him, dale and plain, 
The pleasant land of counterpane. 


-—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Bird Life. 

Birds have their language, which. is understood; a single 
chirp is a warning of danger, a wilder chirp shows that it 
appreciates that the danger is approaching, and ¢are must 
be exercised. All this shows a mental process. Crows 
keep certain of their number on guard while the rest are at 
work, and how well they all know that warning “caw.” 
No form of animal life, no creature is so intelligent as the 
crow, and without fear of contradiction, I say that they 
carefully consider the greater number of their daily acts 
und exercise a general ingenuity that is Simply marvelous. 
Individuality is very marked in them; they each believe 
in an individual existence. When they congregate it is for 
a purpose: they select three leaders, and woe betide the 
disobedient. It is not an unknown fact that the dis- 
obedient have paid the penalty with their lives. ‘The 
mental activity of singing birds is shown in Inany Ways, 
ind it is surely true that they have a language for inter- 
course. I observed a pair of cat birds carrying strings and 
straws for their nest. I took a long, narrow strip of muslin, 
too long for one bird to carry, and placed myself in a 
position to watch. In a few minutes one of the cat birds 
returned and examined the piece of cloth, measured its 
length and weight, and, after worrying over it, flew away, 
hot in search of other material for its building. It soon 
returned with its mate, and then commenced such a chirp- 
ing and twittering, murmuring and an occasional ejacula- 
tion. Soon this chattering ceased (I call it language); they 
had come to some conclusion, and the plan being decided 
upon, each took hold of the cloth at equal distances .from 
the ends, and starting at exactly the same time flew to- 
ward their unfinished nest with their treasure. Congider- 
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ing such instances as the above, I cannot see how birds can 
logically be denied knowledge. Admitting that without 
language there can be no thought, still I claim thought for 
my cat birds. Every utterance is a sound that conveys a 
distinct thought, though not musical, sometimes spasmodic 
and often impatient.—C. C. Abbott. 


7 


The Feverish Hand. 


Monday morning, and a rainy one at that. 
“Mother” was busy from the moment she sprang out of 
bed at the first sound of the rising bell. Others besides 
children get out of bed “on the wrong side,” as this mother 
can testify. She began by thinking over all that lay before 
her. It made her “feel like flying!’ Bridget would be 
cross, as it was rainy; there was a chance of company for 
lunch, so the parlor must be tidied, as well as dining room 
swept, dishes washed, lamps trimmed, beds made and chil- 
dren started for school. Her hands grew hot as she but- 
tered bread for luncheons, waited on those who had to start 
early, and tried to pacify the little ones and Bridget. 

“My dear, you're feverish,” said her husband, as he. held 
her busy hands a moment. ‘Let the work go, and rest 
yourself—you’ll find it pays.” 

“Just like a man!” thought the mother. “Why, I haven't 
time even for my prayers!” But the litthe woman had re- 
solved that she would read a few verses before ten o'clock 
each day, so, standing by her bureau, she opened to the 
eighth chapter of Matthew and read these words: ‘And 
He touched her hand and the fever left her; and she arose 
ind ministered unto them.” 

The day was no brighter, the work had still to be done; 
but the beds could wait till later in the day—the parlor 
might be a little disordered—she felt the touch of that hand 
nnd the fever had left her. All day long her heart and 
voice were full of song. 

It is true that, when the friends came to lunch no fancy 
dishes had been prepared for the table, but the hostess’ heart 
was filled with love for them. She saw that there was a 
more important ministry than the housekeeping, though she 
did not mean to neglect” that.—National Temperance Leaguer. 


It was a 


Power to do good is the true and lawful end of aspiring; 
for good thoughts, though God accept them, yet toward 
men are little better than good dreams, except they be put 
in act; and that cannot be without power and place, as the 
vantage and commanding vround.—Bacon. 


A writer in one of the English reviews relates that dui 
ing a conversation with George Eliot, not long before her 
death, a vase toppled over on the mantelpiece. The great 
writer quickly and unconsciously put out her hand to stop 
its fall. “I hope,” said she, replacing it, “that the time will 
come when we shall instinctively hold up the man or woman 
who begins to fall as naturally and unconsciously as we 
arrest a falling piece of furniture or ornament.” 


“To the Glory of God.” 


Twas a grand and beautiful structure, 
Erected by those who would seek 

To follow the great example 
Of Jesus, the lowly, the meek. 


1 entered—and gazing about me 
On gifts that were costly and rare, 

I beheld upon each an inscription— 
“To the glory of God,” written there. 


I paused, and I thought of Jesus— 
Of the humble path which he trod; 
Of His life—grand, simple and tender— 
A perpetual “Glory” to God. 


And I murmured: O, ye His disciples, 
Know ye not, from the Master’s word, 
That a life diffused for others, | 
Alone doth “Glorify” God. 
Concord, Mass. MARY PUTNAM GILMORE. 
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Books and Authors. 


“Speaking for God.” * 

This is primarily addressed to young preachers and is 
based on lectures given in certain theological schools. Its 
aim is to deliver from servitude to dead formal! authority 
and to proclaim direct and present access to the divine 
source of truth. The author dilates with enthusiasm, 
therefore, on spiritual intuition. Here is the escape from 
the tyranny of tradition and the cramping exigencies of 
logical system, and, since that which intuition beholds is 
the self-unfolding of the divine being, here, too, the modern 
preacher may win the authority and the bold confidence of 
the prophets of old. The “large and charitable air” of the 
modern world breathes in these animated and readable 
pages. They have the joy and the ethical energy which 
come with the morning flush of freedom. Refreshing as 
this cheerful, hopeful expansion of mind is, we may yet 
regret that fundamental principles are treated so lightly 
and that we are invited to poise ourselves unsupported in 
the atmosphere, without being told how to become birds. 
We may refrain from asking Emerson the grounds for his 
proclamations, but it is the license freely accorded to the 
poet. Emerson’s poetic flashes of thought startle and vivifty 
and afford glimpses of the unlit mysteries, but they do not 
give to the theoretic mind an all-pervasive illumination. 
Our more prosaic disciple of the Emersonian method is 
obliged to apply his gleams of insight to the darkling paths 
of theory, and the insufficiency of his method is at once 
apparent. The preacher may be inspired; that is, the spirit 
of God may energize his faculties, lending to facts of life 
already known the light of divine purpose. Old truths are 
thus aflame with divine authority and gain the power to 
move men. The test of inspiration seems to be the ability 
to inspire others. This is indeed addressed to students who 
already are possessed of faith. It is the corollary of 
faith. But we may yet be troubled by the question whether 
ardent confidence and persuasive power prove that the 
spirit of God has lent its sanction to natural intuition and 
has constituted it a revelation. 
the paradoxical intuitions of Frederich Nitzsche? They, 
too, “inspire” some. Again, the student is to form his sys- 
tem of theology out of these personal revelations-intuitions 
(p. 54). To systematize intuitions is, after all, what Calvin 
did, and that by the only possible means—the use of logic. 
Our modern prophet, however, freed from tradition and 
taking a fresh start, is to be “umbiased by logic” (p. 9). 
He may, to be sure, be “helped by all the teachings of the 
past,”’ (p. 54) and finally, the proof of divine origin for truth 
is its harmony with the older revelations, or most dis- 
tinctly, “harmony with the incarnate Word.” How the 
harmony is to be found without logic, or what to do when 
the older revelations are not themselves harmonious,—this 
does not appear at all. 

There are, then, many sensible and interesting aphorisms 
in these lectures which will encourage timid adherents of 
old authority to gain something of the liberation and happi- 


ness of the free children of nature, but the book is only 


another indication of the frequency with which an onward 
movement loses all method of thought. It will, therefore, 
be of slight assistance to those whose joy in the free sun- 
shine of faith is chilled not so much by the forbidding 
frown of old authority as by the irony of those who ask 
for the grounds and the process of reachipg convictions. 
F. A. CHRISTIE. 


Pauperism and Endowment of Old Age. 
PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK.) 
As a rule I shall put my initials to no book unless that 


book is inherently worthy. But it is with a sense of duty 
that I recall to the attention of our readers the epoch-mak- 


(BY CH. BOOTH. 
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How, for instance, about . 


* ‘Prophecy, or Speaking for God,’’ by Rev. Everett S, Stackpole, D. D. 
T, Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y., 1896, pp. x 157. 
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ing book by Mr. Booth. Its peculiarity was that it came 
into a pessimistic generation, an age without any faith, and 
it believed that the awful problem of pauperism could be 
essayed by civilization and could be solved. It had been 
the inherited idea that the poor we must always have 
with us, and that pauperism could not be anything more 
than alleviated. It has become already the faith of the 
people that we can put an end to all the extreme misery 
of human _ society. Governments and the people work 
with confidence. Half a dozen chief steps in the direction 
indicated by Mr. Booth are universally being taken. Among 
these are: (1) The rescue of the gutter children. (2) Indow- 
ments or pensions for old age. (8) Postal savings banks 
and other absolutely safe investments for the dimes. (5) 
arm settlements. It is the bounden duty of every citizen 
to study the work of Mr. Booth—and follow it up with 
other study on the same lines. BE. P. P. 


The Reason Why. 
RUSSELL, NEW YORK.) 


(BY ERNEST E. RUSSELL. ERNEST E. 

One of the religious novels of the day, dealing, however, 
not only with theology but also with the ethical problems of 
home-life and parentage in a sensible, wholesome way. It 
has a certain spiritually autobiographical strain, as many 
of the problems and perplexities through which he carries 
his hero seem to come from a living experience. Some of 
his revival episodes are hardly creditable to those who have 
never come in contact with such, but they are true to life— 
to a certain primitive life. One enjoys good sensible ‘Aunt 
Sue” with her strong common sense which caused her to re- 
form “Hez” before she married him. “I hain’t got a bit o’ 
faith in this marryin’ a man fust an’ reformin’ of ’im arter- 
wards. It most allus turns out thet insted o’ reformin’ the 
man it’s deformin’ the woman an’ childern. Hez didn’t 
have many bad habits—ef the had I never’d ha’ thought o’ 
marryin’ ’im at all.” 

The hero’s struggle through a pinched childhood—pinched 
in every way, out into the light of reason and into a great 
love and hope, given up so sublimely could only come to him 
through long wrestling with great problems and noble liv- 


ing. 8. ¢. LL. J. 


Care and Culture of Men. (THE SERIES OF ADDRESSES ON 
HIGHER EDUCATION BY DAVID STARR JORDAN. THE WHITTIKER 
AND RAY CO., SAN FRANCISCO, 1896, PP. 268.) 

This is a volume of seventeen addresses, such as college 
presidents and professors are called upon to deliver in the 
line of their duties. Now it is a President’s address be- 
fore the College Association of Indiana on the college cur- 
riculum, several times it is the graduating address to the 
students of the State Universities of Indiana and of Leland 
Stanford, Jr. Here is discussed such questions as the 
‘“Nation’s Need of Men,” ‘‘The School and the Study,” “The 
Training of the Physician and the Lawyer,” “Science in the 
High School,” and again “‘The Saving of Time,” ete. Every- 
where is common sense enforced by scientific clearness, 
literary imagery, and occasional gleams of humor abound, 
Herywhere there is a protest against the artificial study of \, 
words and form rather than the direct study of things and 
forces. In his address at the dedication of the Science Hall 
of the University of Illinois in 1892, he said “the coming of 
Agassiz to America may be said to mark the foundation of 
the first American university; Agassiz was the University.” 
In the same address, he speaks of the old way of acquiring 
the degree of B.S. in colleges, as the winning of the title 
“Bachelor of Surfaces;” he tells us of the shame of the 
state of Indiana “for having kept one of the greatest as- 
tronomers of our time for forty years teaching boys the 
elements of geometry and algebra, that he should have 
taught astronomy and made astronomers, occurred to no 
one in authority until Daniel Kirkwood was seventy years 
old, and by the laws of nature could teach no longer.” Al- 
together, this is a sane book, and a most profitable one for 
teacher and preacher to possess and to study. 
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The Liberal Field. 


“The Worldis my Country, To do 
good is my Religion.” 


Laramie Jack. 


“Not saved?’’—Laramie Jack! 
Ef that’s the stuff you’ve come to preach 
You’d better take the homeward track 
Afore you come within the reach 
Of. pards that loved: him. 


“Not in heaven?’’—Laramie 
Then—who is thar? 
Old Man, you’ve got to take that back 
Kr take a ride with rail and tar 
And pards that loved him. 


Jack! 


Me wonldn’t—Laramie Jack! 
He warn’t riled by preachers; 
He never’d take the time to track 
Onsartin, little creatures; 
And pards, we loved him. 


“No faith?’—Laramie Jack! 
No faith in creeds, that’s so. 
some wouldn't eall that lack; 
In works, he warn’t: slow, 
And pards they loved him. 


“Didn't repent?’’—Laramie Jack! 
Repent of what—old man? 
His life wuz a sarmont without any clack: 
‘“Lyin’?’—He wurn't the kind that can. 
And pards, we loved him. 


“Not a perfesser?’’—Laramie Jack! 
He was a doer—old man. 
There wuz no ecall for him to tack 
A signboard to his plan, 
Like pards that loved him. 


“Didn’t believe?’’—Laramie Jack! 
There’s where you’re right. He’d no be- 
lief 
In saints that used the boot and rack; 
Nor ready heaven fur a lifelong thief 
(And hell for babes new born), 
No more’n pards that loved him. 


“Down thar?’—Laramie Jack! 
Old Man, you’d better git, 
Fur your speech hain’t got no knack. 
Light out! er you'll get hit 
By pards that loved him. 


We'll meet—Laramie Jack 
At the great round-up, up thar, 
And right er left, front seat er back, 
Ef close to him—heaven won’t be far 
From pards that loved him. 


—The Century Magazine. 


-spend his vacation. 


—— | 


EDUCATIONAL.—This season’s course 
of ‘Old South’’ lectures for young people 
in Boston began July 15. The course is on 
‘American Historians,’’ and Edwin D. Mead 
and John Fiske are among the lecturers. 


LUVERNE, MINN.—Mr. Hewitt, pastor 
of Unity Church, has gone to Chicago to 
The interest in Sun- 
day school seems to be increasing, so we 
have decided to go on through the summer 
without a vacation. The svciety work is 
progressing on all lines and much interest 
is shown in Mr. Hewitt’s work. 

PP. N. G. 


UNITARIAN.—At a recent meeting of 
the board of the ‘National Alliance of 
Unitarian and Other Christian Women,’ 
held in Boston, the resignation of Mrs. 
Victoria M. Richardson of Illinois as di- 
rector, was accepted with regrets. At the 
same meeting $55 was reported as having 
been contributed by the eastern societies 
to the circuit work of Rey. J. H. Crooker 
in Montana. * * * The Ministers’ In- 
stitute is to have a biblical day, October 1, 
Professor Toy in charge. There are to be 
two papers on Job, and one on the myth- 
ology of the New Testament. 


CATHOLICS.—The “Columbian Sunmimer 
School’? opened on Sunday, the 19th ult.. 
at Madison, Wis., with over a thousand 
present to listen to Father Danehy’s open- 
ing address. The attendance this year is 
20 per cent. larger than last. The program 
ran through a wide range of topics, in- 
cluding such topics as ‘“‘The History of 
the Catholic Chureh in America,’ “The 
Philosophy of Literature,’’ ‘“‘The Reforma- 
tion and Edueation,’’ ‘‘The Intensity of 
Mental Processes,’’ ‘‘Catholic Art,’ ‘‘Mar- 
riage and Divorce,’’ ‘‘Lyric Poetry,’ etc., 
ete. Among the long list of attractive 
speakers occurs the name of Bishop Spald- 
ing of Illinois, and Miss Eliza Allen Starr, 
of Chicago. 


PERSONAL.—L. Fletcher Snapp, who 
for two years has occupied the Unitarian 
pulpit at Littleton, N. H., has recently re- 
signed. His resignation brought forth 
from the parish an unanimous and official 
testimony to his faithful and conscientious 
zeal, and a local paper says: ‘‘The society 
who gets Mr. Snapp as its pastor is to be 
congratulated in securing a man who is 
not afraid to express his honest convic- 
tions however startling to the unthinking 
majority they may be.’’ In a private letter 
to the editor of this paper Mr. Snapp ex- 


presses his unqualified sympathy with the 
work and position represented by THE 
NEW UNITY 


and says, “in some way or 
another I would like to be a _ co-laborer 
With you.’’ We cordially reciprocate the 


Wish and send our fellowship and a desire 
for closer realization this 
earnest heart 


of the same to 
in the granite state. 


LIBERAL CONGRESS WORK.—The 
non-churched people and tose inside of 
the churches, living beyond the limits of 
said churches at North Dana, Mass., have 
been holding some grove meetings at Glea- 


son's Grove, Rey. Perry Marshall speak- 
ing. The Athol Transcript speaking of the 
same Says: ,,The large audience § that 
greeted Mr. Marshall, coming as_ they 


2 

did from miles around, goes to prove con- 
clusively that people will attend church 
when they can listen to a man who dares 


to speak what he honestly believes to be 


the truth.” * * * This is the way Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, in his ‘“‘Good News” 


department of the Christian Register, 
picks up an item concerning a ‘‘non-sec- 


tarian church,’’ and 
same: 


Belvidere, an inland supurb of San Fran- 
cisco, is witnessing the novel experiment 
of a non-sectarian chureh.’ The village 
numbers Jews and Gentiles among its in- 
habitants, none of them = being’ strong 
enough, however, to afford the building of 
a church for their own particular use. To 
remedy the matter, the company that owns 
the larger part of the island built a hand- 
some little edifice of stone, stipulating 
only that the residents should furnish -the 
interior in a fitting manner, that the build- 
ing should be for the benefit of the entire 
community, and that it should remain non- 
séctarian. There will be no resident pas- 
tor; but ministers, priests or rabbis will 
be welcome to eh gig under the one roof, 
as they are called there by those of their 
own religion. The furnishings of the build- 
ing were provided from the receipts of a 
garden and lawn party.—New York Evening 


comments upon the 


Post. 
Such a union might be made in many 
cities, Christian Worshippers could have 


fifteen different services by different sects 
on Sunday, one at 6 a. m., one at 7, and so 
on until 9 o’clock in the evening. Jews 
and Seventh-day Christians could divide 
Saturday, Mussulmans would use _ § (Fri- 
day, Buddhists and Brahmins could divide 
Thursday. Agnostics could have the 
whole of Wednesday, ‘*Theists’’ could have 
Tuesday, and ‘‘Atheists,’’ who wanted to 
compare notes, or perhaps Altruists, could 
use Monday. 
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THE NEW UNITY. 


sugust 6, 


WOMAN’S WORLD.—The following Eng- 
lish tribute to Mrs. Hemenway, from the 
New Castle Chronicle, is a. worthy word 
concerning cne who was indeed a great 
benefactor. The paper contains along 
neecount of the Old South work in Boston, 
the writer commends the work to England 
as a ‘‘noble example and model’’ of the way 
to promote intelligent patriotism amony 
young people and spread a knowledge of 
national history and institutions, of which 
he finds the great majority in England 
lamentably ignorant. Speaking of the ef- 
forts of the patriotic few to save the Old 
South Meeting House in 1876, he says: 

“Their efforts would have been in vain 
hut for the devoted intervention of a noble 
soston woman, Mrs. Mary Hemenway. 
who contributed $100,000 to save the Old 
South from destruction. Nor was this all. 
In addition to transforming the Old South 
Meeting House into a museum for precious 
relics of the past, she provided by her 
will for lectures on national and historical 
subjects and for the circulation of printed 
matter devoted to the like themes. Talk 
of the shoddy ambition of ‘founding a falm- 
ily!’ The Boston lady showed | herself 
worthy of being ranked with the founders 
of a nation; and though I can no longer 
indulge in the sanguine dreams of youth, 
[ am hopefully inelined to believe that 
Mrs. Hemenway may prove to have been 
one of the most beneficient and exalted 
pioneers of a ‘new natton,” a nation that 
Shall cast off the manacles of ‘boss’ rule 
and party corruption, and restore the vir- 
tues of the republic, and of grand old Mas- 
sachusetts in particular. Her ear is now 
deaf to the voice of mortal praise, but 
honored to her memory.’’ * * * ‘The 
Woman's Journal reports a Fourth of July 
celebration held at Placerville, Cal., con- 
ducted, managed, and addressed by women 
Wholly, it says: ‘“‘Not only in spectacular 
effect and literary merit were their efforts 
crowned by success, but they planned an 
excellent program of sports, which amused 
the visiting throngs during the afternoon.” 
* * * The world will not soon get tired 
of hearing about Clara Barton. We print 
in another column an interesting article 
describing an incident in her career as a 
nurse of the Civil war. * * * Lydia 
Avery Coonley, who last year was the pop- 
ular president of the Chicago Woman's 
Club, is now traveling in Europe, with 
several members of her family. The fol- 
lowing extract from a private letter will 
interest many of our readers: 

“We are having a delightful time in 
Wales. How wonderfully tine the scenery 


is—the mountains rugged with rock, pur- 


ple with heather, green with forests and 
gray in the distance! The sea, Llandudno 
und the beautiful Ormes-head, the water- 
falls, the glens, the ivy, the cottages, the 
flowers, hedges, walls, lakes—everything. We 
are perfectly fascinated with it all. We 
attended the national Eisteddfod—a most in- 
teresting and admirable oceasion. I 
should think that methed of prize awards 
would be most stimulating to the indus- 
trial as well as to the fine arts. The tlow- 
ers, cultivated and wild, touch my heart. 
The poorest cottages bright with bloom, 
the tiny yards, most too small for posies 


to lift their heads beside the door; the > 


garden beds upon the hillsides, the bands 
of color that surround the churches—all 
tell of true flower lovers. 

“And how they answer back as they dot 
the fields and creep through walls and 
blossom in hedges and hill and swing 
among the rocks. 

“The foxglove and heather are my newest 
loves and I didn’t even mind sinking in 
the bog near a heather patch! W hat a 
beauty the foxglove is! The bee is com- 
pletely hidden in its lovely chalice while 
he takes his fill of sweets, but he pays for 
the dainties when his pollen- dusted wings 
plant the foxglove far away. 1 wish we 
could stay here all summer! Even slow 
traveling is all too fast when one wants to 
linger for days and study Swallow Falls 
and to wateh in Fairy Glen to find what 
really happens there o’ moonlight nights! 
Rut we are happy, happy that we can 
eome at all, and we know that we shall 
carry away the blessings of mountains and 
water falls—and leave their blessing too— 
for they belong to the heavenly company 
that giving, never suffer lack.’ 


A BROAD CHURCH NEEDED IN 
NORTHWESTERN CHICAGO.—The _ fol- 
lowing from an _ article in, the Chicago 
Record of recent date, under the caption 
“Kor a Broader Chureh,’’ shows that the 
spirit is beginning to. work, the creative 
era is about to dawn. The spirit of the 


times will soon give us workers and the 
workers will give us the church that will 
be up to the needs of the people, by being 
up with the latest thinking and noblest 
doing of the world. Mr. Paull, we under- 
stand, is now a business man, but has 
had several years’ successful experience 
in the ministry of the M. EK. Church, Ex- 
cellent preparations for the workman who 
would lay the foundations of the liberal 
church: | 

Religion is a subject much larger than 
the popular conception of it. Properly it 
embraces everything that pertains to the 
higher needs of man. Its central idea 
should be development in everything good. 
It does not consist of restrictions, but 
seeks to unfold and to enlarge individual 
power. It deals with man us man—not 
altogether good, not altogether bad, but 
as having a moral faculty susceptible of 
improvement. The end is not to curtail 
but to enlarge human privileges, and in 
thinking and doing each must have ample 
opportunity, limited only by a just sense 
of the good and the true. Here is the duty 
and opportunity of the church—making ilt- 
self a great institution for the help of men. 
It is divine in proportion to the fulfill- 
ment of its mission, and no further. If it 
fails to recognize the intrinsiec- worth of 
man, it is neither human nor divine. 

A large experience and observation have 
confirmed an opinion long cherished that 
the chureh of the future must be a much 
larger institution than is the chureh of to- 
day. Man’s conception of the physical 
universe has been vastly enlarged by the 
important discoveries of modern times. 
He finds himself in a universe of vast pro- 
portions. He is no longer an insignificant 
creature, environed by a little flat world, 
but is related to all existence and all time. 
Human thinking is enlarged, human wants 
have grown and man needs the best pos- 
sible helps in these growing conditions. 
Naturally man looks to the church for his 
ideals and inspirations. That the church 
fails to meet the wants of a large propor- 
tion of the people is, to my mind, discredit- 
able to the chureh rather than to the peo- 
ple. Having spent many years in the imin- 
istry of an orthodox chureh, trying to make 
the chureh helpful to men, a larger thought 
has gradually taken possession of me, 

Living in the northwestern section of 
the city, I have, by careful observation, 
learned that a large proportion of the peo- 
ple do not attend church. The question is, 
why? Is the fault with the people or with 
the churehes. ‘In earnestly studying the 
question, | have attended most of the dif- 
ferent churches, and the conviction forees 
itself upon me that there is needed ; 
broader institution than anything now in 
existence here—an institution progressive, 
tolerant and humane, not aiming to make 
man a member of a seet nor to bring him 
Within the -limits of any denominational 
fold, but to unite nen and women as such 
in helpful service. With no test of creed 
people who are interested in the welfare 
of society ought to unite upon ai platform 
broad enough to embrace all who revere 
the good. If the means can be provided 
to pay the rent and other expenses of 
maintaining a plain hall in whieh services 
can be held on Sunday, or at other times, 
I believe a large number of people would 
gladly co-operate in an enterprise of this 
sort. The idea would be to have sermons, 
lectures and other instructive entertain- 
ments upon a broad and liberal basis, pos- 
sibly also establishing a Sunday school 
upon broader lines than is any now held in 
this vicinity. This with me is not a_ the- 
oretical subject—experience has shown the 
feasibility of such work. 

Dr. Thomas, of the VPeople’s Chureh, 
heartily endorses the movement and prom- 
ises cordial co-operation. In addition to 
the ordinary services I have the promise 
of occasional sermons or lectures on Sun- 
day evenings by some of the most talented 
men in the city. If, for the present, a hall 
or vacant store could be rented in the vicin- 
ity of Humboldt Park, say on or near 
North Avenue, I believe much good might 
be done. The expense would be small, as 
I would gladly give such services as I 
could render, MO haye the promise of 
help from men who are interested. 

if Chicago people would become inter- 
ested in a movement of this sort and com- 
municate with me there is little doubt 
that something can be done. The inten- 
tion is not to interfere with any of the 
churches, but to work on broader lines. 
Christian or non-Christian, believer or un- 
believer, would be equally welcome and 
have equal privileges. The religion of the 
movement would be to make men broader, 
not narrower, and to utilize all the ele- 
ments of strength available. 


J. S. PAULL. 
No. 682 Thomas Street, Chicago, July 21. 
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GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


Twentieth year begins September 23d. Prepares 
for college and gives special courses of study. For 
young ladies and children. For Terms, Address 
Miss R. 8. Rrox, A. M., Miss M. E, Beepy, A. M., 
Principals. 479-481 DEARBORN AV., CHICAGO. | 
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A MOUNTAIN WOMAN. 


By Elia W. Peattie. With cover design 
by Bruce Rogers. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
We wish to call most particular attention 

to a collection of short Western stories by 

Mrs. Peattie, entitled ‘‘A 


’ The book contains several of 


Mountain 

Woman,’ 
the best tales of Western life ever written. 
The Nebraska stories throw so true a light 
upon recent conditions tn the sub-arid 
helt that they explain, better than any po- 
litical speeches or argument could do, the 
reasons why men tn that part of the coun- 
try are advocating free silver. 


— Review of Reviews, 


“A volume of short stories, full of strength 
and humanness. T'woor three are really 
great, -* * *© © The stories are signal, 
and of soil, and none of the open air men 
and women who have written of the same 
themes tn the same spots have done better.’’ 

Chicago 7imes-Herald, 

‘The only way to get an adequate idea 
of the value of such stories as ‘The Three 
Johns’ and ‘Up the Gulch,” illustrating 
Western life and types, and of the author's 
literary skull, as shown in ‘The Two Pion- 
cers’ and ‘The Lady of Yesterday,’ 7s to 
read them.’’—New York Journal. 

‘‘An octette of short stories, with the zest 
and freshness of the free life of the West tn 
them, = * * @ AW are characteriatec 
of phases of Western life and full of subtle 
character drawing, proving Mrs. Peattte 
has found her metier, and must be given 
place among the best of our writers of West- 
ern characteristics.’’—Detroit Free Press. 

‘Ter stories are real stories and not 
fracts, and we commend them to all who 
have respect for painstaking work, and who 
are interested in the reproduction of Amert- 
cain lifein fiction.’’—Indianapolis Journal. 


THE LAMP OF GOLD. 


vy Florence L. Snow. Printed at the 

De. Vinne Press on French hand-made 

paper, with title-page and cover de- 

signs by Mr. Edmund H,. Garrett. 
l6mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

One hundred numbered copies on Japan 
paper, with etched title.and im special bind- 
ing, $2.50 net. After fifty copies have been 
sold the price on the remainder will be raised. 


PURCELL ODE AND OTHER POEMS. 


Ly Robert Bridges. Daintily bound, $1.25 
net. T'wo hundred copies printed on 
Van Gelder paper for sale in America. 


Vespertilia and Other Verses. 


By Rosamunp Marriorr Watson (Gra- 
ham R. Tomson), author of ‘‘A Sum- 
mer Night’? and ‘‘The Bird-Bride.’’ 
Title-page designed by R. ANNING 
BELL. Foolscap octavo, dark peacock 
US ss ons dake acu ee 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price, by 


WAY & WILLIAMS, 


PUBLISHERS. CHICAGO. 


The Blooming of the Rose. 
“What is it like to be a rose?’ 


Old roses, softly—‘‘Come and see.”’ 


“Nay, I will tarry; let me be 

In my green peacefulness and smile, 
I will stay here and dream awhile; 
"Tis well for little buds to dream, 
Dream, dream! Who knows— 

Say, is it good, to be a rose? 

Old roses, tell me, is it good?’ 


Old roses, very softly—‘‘Good,’’ 


“Tl am afraid to be a rose. 

This little sphere wherein { wait, 

Curled up and small and delicate, 

Makes me a shelter of pure green 
Wherein are dreams of night and morn, 
And the sweet stillness of the world 
Where all things are that are unborn.,’’ 


Old roses—‘'Better to be born.”’ 


*T cannot be a bud for long— 

My sheath is like a heart full blown, 

And I, the silence of a song 

Withdrawn into that heart alone, 

Well knowing that it shall be sung. 
Outside the great world comes and goes. 
I think I doubt to be a rose,”’ 


Old roses—‘‘Doubt? to be a rose?” 
—Annd H, Branch. 


If you Lack Energy 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion, feede the 


brain, makes life worth living. It is a medicine, a 
food and a delicious beverage. 


In all the years since first my thoughts 


began 
To beat like restless waves against a 
shore 
Where fortress rocks keep secrets ever- 
more 


I have not hoped a future life for man. 

I have not cared to lengthen out the span 
Of blundering years, nor stormed at 
heaven’s door 
or promise of some good that might 
restore 

My dear, lost Paradise, my early plan. 


Then, star-like, in the waste of barren years, 

Dawned my one day, God’s wonder, when 
you came, 

And touched my lips with love’s divinest 
kiss. . 

No room for baffled doubt, for coward fears. 
If Time could hold one miracle like this, 
God’s gift of endless life I dare to claim. 

—Hinma Endicotl Marean, in New EHEngland 
Magazine. 


An Ounce of Prevention 


is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t give 
children narcotics or sedatives. They are unneces™ 
sary when the infant is properly nourished, as it 
will be if brought up on the Gail Borden Eagle 


Brand Condeused Milk. 


“Speak tenderly! For he is dead,’’ we Say, 

‘With gracious hand smooth all his rough- 
en_euw past. | 

And fullest measure of reward forecast, 

Forgetting naught that gloried his brief 


day. 
Yet when the brother who, along our way— 
l’rone with his burdens, heart-worn in the 
strife— 
Falters before us, how we search his life, 
Censure and sternly punish while we may! 


Oh, weary are the paths of Earth, and hard! 
And living hearts alone are ours to guard, 
At least, begrudge not to the sore distraught 
The reverent silence of our pitying thought. 
Life, too, is sacred; and he best forgives 
ba says: ‘“‘He errs, but—tenderly! He 
ves.”’ 
—Mary Mapes Dodge. 


For Over Fifty Years. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while ng 5 with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer ar soageeore Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for‘**Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 


Cchermerhorn’'s Teachers’ Agency, 


Oldest and best known in the United States. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


A Popular Edition of THE PEOPLE’S 

BIBLE HISTORY, ina beautiful, sub- 
stantial and cheap form, has just issued) from 
the press of The Henry O. Shepard Co., 212-214 
Monroe St., Chicago. A grand, good book for 
the reader and a magnificently profitable one 
for the agent. Send for information. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, 


CALLING CARDS, 
FINE STATIONERY. 


GOOD WORK, 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


METCALF STATIONERY (0. 


136 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


T™ BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis. 
Berlin, oe ge Dresden, London, Paris. | 

The Berlitz Method is based on the ‘“‘Natura) 
Method.”’ Instruction is not bytransilation, but by 
conversational exercises in the new language 

‘TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 

LE FRANOAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc., 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammar 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


we All you have guessed about life 


insurance may be wrong. If you 


PAY wish to know the truth, send for 


POST ‘How and Why,”’ issued by the 
” PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921--3-*5 


AGE Chestnut Philadelphia. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


Street, 


The Faith that Makes Faithful, by W. C, 
GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 


Flexible Morocco, full gilt, in box........ $2.00 
White Vellum, re ie awe Bae 
ee cee wre 1.00 


A Chorus of Faith, as heard in the Parlia- 
ment of Religions. A book of selections 
giving points of harmony between the re- 

resentatives of the various religions. 
tdited by JENKIN LLOYDJONES. Cloth 1.25 


Practical Piety........ Paper $0.10, Cloth,.. —.30 
Applied Religion 

I. A New Help for the Drunkard..... 10 

II. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant....  _.10 

III. No Sex in Crime (out of print)..... 10 

IV. Not Institutions but Homes........ 10 


The a er of the World. (First Series. ) 
1. Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver... | 

. Zoroaster,the Prophet of Industry 

IlI. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics 

IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia....... 

V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason 

VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity 
VII. Mohammed.the Prophet of Arabia | 
Great Hopes for Great Souls (out of print).. $0.10 
The Cause of the Toiler..................... 10 
ns casein enidhecnccsaes. .. 200 


10cts. 
each. 


Ten Great Novels............. Ps Ee 10 
The Women’s Uprising. A Study of the 

International Congress of Women........ —_.1€ 
The Selfishness of Grief....... PEGGE bh ae bcos 05 
Death as a Friend (out of coe sb duipitiee's 05 
The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, 

City, Church, Home, Individual........... a7) 
A Perpmener ’ S VY OGRGIOM. .... 0 occ cece cece 05 
The Education of the Soul.................. 05 
The Divinity of Fatherhood................ .10 
The Monroe Doctrine Enlarged............ 10 


What is Materialism? 
The Dual Mystery ; What is Spirituality? 10 


The Am. Cong. of Lib. Rel. Soc............ 05 


nae of Proceedings of the First Am. 
ng. of Lib. Rel. 
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THE NEW UNITY. 


Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
cteties n Chicago. 


ALL SouLts CnHuRcH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURGH (Independent) Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssiAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23rd 
street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


At Masonic Haut, 276 Fifty-seventh 
Street. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches each 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o’clock. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer: 
salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
Robey street. T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand 
Opera House, Clark street, near Ran 
dolph. M. M. Mangasarian, Minister. 


I'RIENDs’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Athenzum Building, 18 Van _ Buren 
streev. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. ‘TI’. G. Milsted, Minister. 


IsAtAnH TEMPLE (Jewish) Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street, 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. CoNGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 33rd street. Isaac S. 
Moses, Minister. 


Oak ParK Unity Courcn (Universal- 
ist), R. IF. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CuurRcH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, Madison street, near 
State. H. W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 11 A. M. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 a. M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 Pp. mM. Devo- 
tional Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 Pp. M. 
Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- 
idence, The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby av- 
enue. 


Sr. Pauu’s CuurcH (Universalist), 
Prairie avenue and 28th street. <A. J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), 
diana avenue and 2lst street. KE. 
Hirsch, Minister. 


In- 
G. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH, Stewart avenue and 65th street. 
R. A. White, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. | 


Unity Cuurcn (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park 


LIBERAL Book Rooms OF THE HEap- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities. 175 
Dearborn St., Room 93. Open Daily. 


YELLOWSTONE 
PARK — 
WATERFALLS. 


Yellowstone Park is the great play- 
ground of the water nymph. It revels 
in rills, mountain brooks, rivers, both 
hot and ecold, and lakes. It leaps 
about the great cataracts, disports it- 
self in the rapids, flits through the 
veils of spray that gracefully sway 
hither and thither, and plays in the 
hundreds of cool trout streams that 
wind from sunlight to shadow, from 
caflon to meadow. But it finds its 
highest joy in the myriad waterfalls 
that abound. Here it abandons itself 
to pleasure supreme. And what won- 
der, when such eataracts, falls and 
‘ascades are there. Everywhere you 
find them. At the Grand Cafon are 
the majestic, deep-toned thunders of 
the Upper Falls 109 feet, and the 
Lower [Falls 808 feet high. Between 
the two, Crystal Cascade tumbles 
down a deep, dark glen into the river. 
Over near Yanecey’s is beautiful Tower 
‘alls. Isolated in locality, it has for 


companions the many black, needle 


like towers that are so stately. Near 
Norris Geyser Basin are the Virginia 
Cascades that go pirouetting down a 
gentle declivity, alongside the road. 
At the head of Golden Gate is the lit- 
tle Rustie Falls that glides with gentle 
murmur down into the ecafion. Gibbon 
Falls, in the heart of the wild Gibbon 
Cafion, is a wide fan of foam and water 
sliding down the black, slippery rocks 
for a distance of 8O feet still further 
into the depths, of the range. 

If one will take horse and ride from 
Mammoth Hot Springs up the East 
Gardiner River road for three miles 
he will be repaid by a sight of two or 
three lovely falls, deep among glens 
and mountain canons. Overhung by 
dark rocks and mountains, with only 
the green trees for friends and com- 
panions they are beautiful pictures in 
the midst of wild and rugged scenes. 

Besides these there are many more, 
some easily accessible, others far 
within the hills, that must be searched 
for by the hardy explorer. They are 
gems born to blush unseen, except to 
him who goes in search of them, and 
at the same time derives pleasure and 
health from their pursuit. 

Send Chas. S. Fee, of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, St. Paul, Minn., 6 
cents for Wonderland ’96, that de- 
scribes this beautiful land. 


THE FEDERALIST, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 


Published in the Interest of the 
Religious Federation . ; ‘ 


An Aggressive, Constructive Religious Journal. 
An Exponent of the Circuit Plan in Liberal Work. 


George Brayton Penney, Editor. 
Lewis J. Duncan, Associate. 
Specimen copies will be sent for three months to 
those wishing to examine this unique publication. 
Subscription $1. Address 


The Federalist Publishing Co., Streator, IH. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVECLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


August 6, 1806 
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Climax Dish Washer. 
FF We lead themall. Seesour 


list of testimonials. Best 
Machine made. More of 
them being sold. The 
verdict of the people has 
been given, they wil} 
have the Climax. They 
can’t get along without 
it. Agents wanted, Men 
‘ ; or hes pore ge All can be 
me CONVinced by readin 

4 testimonials from nae 
dreds of people, and ex- 
nog of Agents now 
n the work. You can 
get full particulars by 
writing the... 


Climax Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, = OHIO. 


*« eo 
- cay > 


5st fe 
dy 5, 


GREAT. 
WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


et = | > = he Fe Ln . 
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Y* 7 THE is 
ORIGINA 
FAST LINE 


BETWEEN 
CHICAGO 
DUBUQUE 
ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DES MOINES 

ST. JOSEPH 
| KANSAS CITY 
F. H. LORD, a. P. & T. A., CHICAGO. 


JUST OUT . 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry’.s 
book of Summer Tours showing routes and rates 
to the eastern resorts. One of the handsomest 
SS oo of this character ever issued. Sen 
ree on application to C. K. Wilber, A. G.P. A. 


Chicago. City Ticket Office, 180 Clark St. 


Special reduced rates to Buffalo and return 


_ Via the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry., 
July 5th and 6th Extreme return limit Septem- 
ber 1st. Stop at Chautauqua on return trip if 
desired <A splendid opportunity to visit Niagara 
Falls. Cireular giving full information will be 
sent on application to C. K Wilber, A. G. P. A,, 
Chicago, or can be secured by calling at City 
Ticket Office, 180 Clark St. 
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Yours 
for Health 


The 
Salt River Valley 


of Arizona 

and the various 
health resorts in 
New Mexico. 


% are unrivalled for the cure of chronic 
g lung and Ceoel diseases, Aa oy ho 
an equable temperature; the right alti- 
© tude; constant sunshine. ~ 
© Descriptive pamphlets, issued by Pas- 
® senger Department of Santa Fe Route, © 
contain such complete information rel- 
@) ative to these regions as invalids need. @ 
The items of altitude, temperature, © 
5 humidity, hot springs, sanatoriums, cost 
@) of living, medical attendance, social ad- 
© vantages, etc., are concisely treated. 
Physicians are respectively asked to 
@ place this literature in the hands of 


© patients who seek a e of climate. 
S Address,  G. T. NICHOLSON, 
e) CHICAGO. G. P.A., A., T. & S. F. Ry.@ 
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